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Abstract: This arti cl e outl ines the dYorts of the California State 
University, East Bay Department of Educational Leadership to 
develop, nurtureand implement leadership department partner- 
ships with local school districts. This case study reports on how 
onesuch partnership de/eloped and the lessons learned from it. 

I ncluded is a set of partnership features as well as a discussion 
about promising practices related to program focus, elements, 
collaborative planning and teaching and long rangeoutcomes. 

Introduction 

Educational leadership programs across California are working to 
meet the growing need for competent school administrators by forming 
partnerships with school districts (Basom & Yerkes, 2004; California 
State U n i versi ty, 2004). And wh i I e a commi tment to I ocal school districts 
is not new, the practice of formalizing such partnerships may be. This 
paper sets out to look at the lessons learned by one California State 
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University through a series of partnerships with local school districts. 
Central to both the work of formi ng these partnershi ps and tothis paper 
wasthequestion, how can a university build successful partnerships with 
local districts that are perceived by the district and the university as 
meeting the needs/goals of both institutions to train school leaders?ln 
addressing that question, a first step taken by this Department of 
EducationalLeadershipwasanexplorationintoitsown goa I s f ol I owed by 
a process of identifying how might partnerships with local school districts 
help the department meet those goals. 

T he D epa rt ment of E d ucat i on a I L eadersh i p at C al i for n i a St ate U n i ver- 
sity East Bay (formerly known as H ayward) had a long history of being 
forward looki ng. With L i nda L ambert asoneof theemeriti faculty, it is not 
surprisingthat this Depart ment hadexpl or edtheconcepts of collaborative 
leadershipandshareddecision-makinginthel990's(Lambert,et.al.,1995, 
2002; Lambert, 1998). Later in that decade the Department developed a 
mission statement that emphasized "bold, social I y responsi bl el eadersh i p" 
or BSRL,asitcametobereferredtobythefaculty and students asa mantra 
for programs. H owever, si nee 2000, the Department has been worki ng to 
define what is meant by BSRL i ncluding developing a rubricthat defined 
what such I eadershi p I ooks I i keand how its usei nfl uencesteachi ng (Szabo, 
Hoagland, Lambert, Lopez, et al., 2001; Szabo, Gonzales, Hoagland, 
H opki ns, et al , 2002; Szabo, & Lambert, 2002; Szabo, Storms, Rodriguez & 
Gonzales, 2003)Thisrubricwas used bytheDepartmenttodefinehowthat 
vision of school leadership relatestothe work the Department does in its 
service area, including what constitutes a partnership and why the 
Department would enter into them. 

Whi le thi s redefi ni ng work was occurri ng, arrangements with I ocal 
school districts that had been a common course of action continued. We 
say arrangements because most of these efforts were not formalized. 
These arrangements took many forms from agreements that allowed 
districts to identify a particular number of candidates for the programs 
who would not be subjected to the Department's selection process, to 
setting up specialized credential programs for particular districts or 
groups of districts. Often the impetus for such arrangements was 
personal relationships between Department members and local district 
officials. Less often the push came from the university solely to raise 
enrol I ments. H owever, duri ng thesame period that the Department was 
redefining what it meant by bold, socially responsible leadership, the 
Department alsotook on clarifying the conditions under which it would 
enter i nto partnershi ps. Among the most i mportant of these wasthat the 
partnership should address bold, socially responsible leadership by 
focusing on equity and high achievement for all students. 
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Thatfocuson equity as outcome-based serendipitously connected with 
an i ncr eased emphasison accountabi I ity i n Cal ifornia fromtheadoption of 
the Public School Accountability Act (1999) and No Child Left Behind 
(N CL B) (2001). Given that withi n theservicearea of this uni versity many 
districts were struggl i ng academical ly, the possi bi I ities for for mi ng part- 
nershipsthat would focus on equity were numerous as struggling school 
districts were I ook i ng for I eaders who wou I d exh i bit, bold, soci ally respon- 
si ble leadershi p that would change the world of school i ng. 

Methodology: A Case Study in Developing a District Partnership 

In 2001, the CSU Chancellor began discussions with the Stupski 
Foundation to explore alternative programs to prepare future school 
leaders based on theCalifornia Professional Standards for Educational 
Leaders and focusing on the following areas (Reed, 2001): 

1. Supervision and staff development. 

2. Using evidence and data to improve instruction. 

3. Making deci si onsand managing change. 

4. Allocating resources appropriately. 

5. Communicating effectively. 

Further, theChancellor assembled thePresidents of theCSU campuses 
that offered E ducati onal L eadershi p P rogramstoaddressthechal I engesof 
K-12 school administrators in a climate of diminishing resources, over- 
whel mi ng workloads and i ncr eased enrol I ments of students with diverse 
learning needs. The Presidents assembled a task force of school adminis- 
tratorsandCSU faculty totakea critical look at howtheuni versity system 
prepares educational leaders. I n a published report, theCSU Presidents 
(2004) identified the need for theCalifornia State U niversity’s system to 
forcefully advocate for increased support to prepare school leaders. The 
group also made recommendations for preparing school leaders and 
recommended that educational leadership programs should: 

1. Focus on preparing graduates who will function as effective instruc- 
tional leaders. 

2. Preparegraduatestodistributeinstructional I eadershi proles through- 
out their school. 

3. Prepare educational leaders for all levels of service and in sufficient 
numbers to meet the needs of California. 

4. Contain common coreelements for key ski I Isfor i nstructional leaders. 

5. Be designed to contain learning experiences that balance research, 
theory, and practice. 
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6. Develop a systemic recruitment plan aligned to the knowledge and 
skills needed for effective educational leaders. 

7. Be adapted to meet local needs in leadership, knowledge, skills, 
recruitment, and support. 

8. Draw on multi plepartnersfrom within and without theuniversityto 
build support for the collaborative education. 

9. Bedesi gned, taught, andsupported byall membersofthepartnership. 

10. Assess, initially and over time, graduates' satisfaction with the 
effectiveness of their programs. 

11. Participate in statewide assessments of the effectiveness of graduates. 

Asa result, in 2003, an opportunity arose in one of the service area 
districtstotailor a Preliminary Administrative Service Credential Pro- 
gram to the needs of that district, the West Contra Costa Unified School 
District (WCCUSD) based in Richmond, California. The WCCUSD is a 
financially and educationally distressed school district. The school dis- 
trict has been under state control si nee 1990 and more than half of its 
school s are under program i mprovement under theguidel i nes of N CL B . 
Unlike most of the previous arrangements that the Department had 
entered into with districts, including this district in the past, initial 
discussionsfocusedonthetypesof leaders, and the behaviorsthat would 
demonstratesuccessful leadership needed bythedistrict, ratherthanon 
the logistics of such a program. Thedistrict had already done much work 
on high expectations, coherent curriculum and educational equity as its 
focus for improving instruction in its schools. District level administra- 
tors reviewed the Department of Educational Leadership'sBSRL rubric 
and agreed to a focus on equity for the partnership. In addition, the 
California Commission on Teacher Credentialing, the state body that 
grants teaching and administrative certification, had overhauled its 
standards for school leaders based on theCalifornia Professional Stan- 
dards for School Leaders(CPSEL's) (AppendixA). 

Background for the Partnership 

Program Design 

CSU East Bay’s Department of Educational Leadershiporganizesits 
programs in cohorts for its administrative services credential and 
master's degree programs. Thetypical design isfor a cohort of students 
(22-25) to stay with a professor throughout the year for the core courses 
in their credential program. I nthePreliminaryAdministrativeServices 
Credential program (at that time), candidates took sixcourses (including 
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fieldwork) within the cohort structure and three more courses across 
cohorts. The required courses werecarefully aligned with the CPSEL's 
and the BSRL rubric (see Appendices A and B). Table 1 shows the 
alignment of the courses with theCPSELS. 

Partnership History 

CSU, East Bay’s Department of Educational Leadership has set up 
four partnerships with local school districts and two partnerships with 
organizations over a period of seven years. With each iteration, lessons 
learned from previous partnerships were used to reframe the design in 
new and/or conti nui ng partnershi ps. The Department's previous experi- 
ence with WCCUSD guided the design of this case study partnership to 
bothtoprepare25teacher leaders fromthedistricttocompletea program 
for a Preliminary Administrative Services Credential, and todevelop a 
new admi nistrator's eval uation system. 

Inquiry Questions 

This Department viewed the development of partnerships with 
districts as an important part of expanding programs and serving 
students and districts. With a clear mission of "preparing bold, socially 
responsible leaders who will transform the world of schooling," the 
Department sought to insure that candidates were clearly focused on 


Table 1 

Alignment of Required Courses with CPSEL Standards 



EDLD 6000- 

Intro. To 

Educational 

Leadership 

EDLD 6300- 

Administration of 
Curriculum 

EDLD 6400- 

Instructional 

Leadership 

EDLD 6410- 

Supervision & 
Staff 

Development 

EDLD 6550- 

School 

Leadership. & 
Organ. Behavior 

EDLD 6600- 

School Law & 
Finance 

EDLD 6801, 
6802, 6803- 
Fieldwork 
3 quarters 

Standard 1 

Developing a Vision 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Standard 2 Success 
for all students 
Culture/Instruction 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

Standard 3 Success 
for all students 
Mgmt of Organ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Standard 4 

Engaging broader 
community 





X 


X 

Standard 5 Success 
for all-Reflective, 
inquiry practice 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

Standard 6-Success 
for all-cultural/ 
political 
competence 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 
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educational equity and leadership. The Department also worked to 
design and toprovideaqualityprogramfor students and districts. Tothat 
end, these questions guided the development of this partnership: 

1. H ow can a university bui Id a successful partnershi p with urban 
districtsthatisperceivedbythedistrict and university as meeting 
the needs/goals of both institutions to train school leaders? 

2. What design features create a strong credential program 
partnership with urban districts? 

3. H ow do partici pants eval uate the program? 

Data Collection 

From the inception of this partnership, the Department began to 
col lect data from various sources i ncl udi ng course syl I abi and materi al s, 
on-line student forums, comments from fieldwork supervisors, and 
students' course evaluations. Over the course of that year, the faculty 
partnershi p coordi nator had ongoi ng meeti ngs with distri ct admi nistra- 
tors i ncl udi ng WCCU SD admi nistrators who were teachi ng the courses 
and acting as fieldwork supervisors using the BSRL Rubric and the 
CPSEL's. Notes from meetings and reports by district administrators 
served as data sources in this case study. The Department also collected 
data from end-of-year surveys from students, fieldwork supervisors, 
instructors, and other district administrators. Duringtheyear, reports 
on partnershi p activities were shared with therest of the Department and 
discussed. Periodic reports were developed and presented both to the 
district officials and to a university audience including the Dean of the 
College of Education and the Chancellor's office. 

District Partnership Features 

The partnership between CSU, East Bay and WCCUSD began 
becausethedistrict superintendent saw a need to develop the talents of 
local teacher leaders to become the leaders and administrators of the 
future. CSUEB faculty met over a period of several months with the 
superintendent and other senior district administrators to develop a 
Preliminary AdministrativeCredential Program (Tier I ) for WCCUSD. 
Thefeatures of this special partnership program included: 

• Candidates nominated by district administrators. 

• Candidates selected by regional superintendent and CSUEB 
faculty. 
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• I ntroductioncoursefocusingon promiseandchallengeof urban 
school leadership. 

• Professor selected from exemplary district admi nistrators and 
CSUEB program graduates. 

• F i el dwork supervi sors sel ected by the regi onal su per i ntendent 
becausetheyareexemplary princi palswith a history of success- 
fully transforming schools in the district. 

• Program designed to fit district schedule. 

• U ni versity coordi nator tofaci I itate regi strati on, mai ntai n con- 
tinuity, and provide support for adjunct professors. 

• All courses offered in a location in the district that is highly 
suited for adult learning. 

Findings 

Data indicate that the WCCUSD/CSUEB partnership had been 
successful in providinga relevant program for future admi nistrators in 
the district. Twenty-four of 25 program participants completed the 
requirements for their Tier I Preliminary Administrative Services 
credential inj une 2004. We also found: 

1. An initial course(Pre-program, Spring 2003) helpedtofocusand 
orient students to define the role of leadership in transforming 
urban schools and helped them focus on addressing challenges 
rather than complaining about the hard work in urban districts; 

2. 1 nvolving district administrators in nomination and selection 
of candi dates hel ped to create su pporti ve rel ati onshi ps between 
instructors, fi el dwork supervi sors, and candidatesandtoassume 
responsi bi I i ty for ca ndi dates success; 

3. Top level district I eadershi p and i nvolvement iscriti cal tosetting 
atoneforthevalueof leadership in school transformation, andto 
promote conti n u i ng su pport of aspi r i ng admi n i st rators; 

4. University facilitator's role is crucial to support program 
instructors (adjunct faculty), many of who were teaching at the 
uni versity for thefirsttime; to facilitate the university's admi n- 
istrativeprocesses;andtomai ntai nthedepartments mission and 
vision for bold, socially responsible leadership; and 

5. Theuniversity andthedistrict enter ed intoa Memorandumof 
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Understanding that defined the partner's roles, resources, and 
agreements that were useful as these issues were revi sed as the 
program unfolded. 

F i nal ly, thefi nancial support from theChancellor's office was invaluable 
to support this program. WCCUSD is a school district with serious 
financial challenges and support of a program of this nature would have 
been almost impossible with out the Chancellor's office grant. 

Promising Practices: 

Statewide Report on Educational Leadership 

TheCSUEB/WCCUSD partnership highlightssomepromising prac- 
tices that will guide the Department in developing future relationships 
with districts to prepare school leaders. Thefuture partnerships will be 
aligned with the recommendations of the recommendations of the 
Statewide Report on Educational Leadership. 

Program Focus on Instructional Leadership 

This partnership focused very clearly on the mission of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Leadershipto"...prepareandinfluencebold, socially 
responsibleleadershiptotransformthe world of schooling. "I n particular 
participants in this program completed three courses that focused on 
educational leadership including "I nstructional Leadership," "Supervi- 
sion and Staff Development," and "Administration of Curriculum."The 
content of these courses were integrated by the instructors and partici- 
pants created authentic projects for these courses that they applied to 
their work at their schools and with district programs. Participants will 
exit this program with a very clear understanding of the i mportance of 
i nstructional leadershi pfor i mprovi ngschoolsand raisi ngstudent achieve- 
ment. In particular, they left with a basic set of tools to monitor 
instruction, supervises curriculum, assess student learning, and inter- 
pret student achievement data. 

Systemic Core Program Elements 

ThispartnershipwasguidedbytheDepartment'swork in defining "bold, 
socially responsible leadership (BSRL)" through its work with the BSRL 
rubric. The rubricdefi nes five key areas for growth and learning including: 
Teaching and Learningfor Equity and H igh Achievement; SystemsThink- 
ing and Strategic Approaches to Developing a Learning Community; 
Building Organizational Capacity Through Resource Coherence; Ethical, 
Cari ngand Reflective Practice; and E ngagi ngand I nfl uenci ngF orceswithi n 
The Larger Community (Appendix B). The Department's recruiting and 
screening processes uti I izethesefiveareasthat areal ignedtotheCalifornia 
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Professional Standardfor Educational Leaders (CAPSELS) (Szabo, et al 
2001; Szabo, Gonzales, et al ., 2002; Szabo, Storms, et al., 2003). By focusing 
ontheintersectionoftheBSRL RubricandtheCAPSEL's,theDepartment 
is able to ensure that candidates completed the program with common 
elements and keyskillsfor instructional leadership. 

In addition, administratorsfromWCCUSD parti cipatedintheselec- 
tion of thecandi dates for this partnership program. District administra- 
tors alsoserved as instructors, advisors and fieldwork supervisors. With 
this amount of participation of district administrators in the program, 
students were supported throughout to succeed and stay with the 
program. The Department alsousedtheBSRL rubrictohelpthe district 
develop a new administrators' evaluation system. Both the district and 
the Department col I aboratively designed, implemented, and delivered a 
program with a balance of research, theory, and practice. 

Col I aborativeP I anning and Teaching 

As defined intheDistrictPartnershipFeaturesand Findings sections 
previously presented, this partnership embodied many elements that 
need to be evident in a successful partnership. The Department faculty 
met with senior administrators over a period of several monthstodesign 
thepartnershi p program. Numerousdistrict administrators partici pated 
i n teachi ng the courses and provi di ng support to candidates as mentors 
and fieldwork supervisors. The Department continues to i nvite di strict 
administrators to teach courses and supervise candidates in their field- 
work. A number of administrators from WCCUSD have been invited to 
serve in the position of "Practioner in Residence." 

Long Range Outcomes 

Participants stated that they were very satisfied with the program 
and that they found the coursework relevant and useful asthey entered 
their fi rst administrative position. Additionally, through this close rela- 
tionship, many credential graduates continue in the program to earn a 
Master's Degree in Educational Leadership. 

Senior level administrators in thedistrict also expressed satisfaction 
withtheprogramforitsrelevanceand its compatibility with district values 
and goals. Also, numerous graduates of the program havebecomesuccess- 
ful administrators; of the 25 candidates who started, 24 completed and 
about 50%ofthegraduatesareinadministrativeor district level positions. 

Conclusions 

Recent educational literature indicates that preparing leaders for 
urban school districts is complex. Effective leaders need to know more 
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than just how to do things in schools, they also need to balance the push 
for change with protecting the positive aspects of their school culture. 
They also need to be abl e to al ign resources and energy toward meeti ng 
their organizational goals (Waters, Marzano, & McNulty, 2003). By the 
same token, to be able to form partnerships between universities and 
school systems requi res a clear understandi ng and practice of leadershi p. 
Through this study, we havefound that developing a successful partner- 
ship requi res cl ear roles and responsibilities between the university and 
the district that is supported by written agreement outlining clear 
expectations. I n addition, universities must seektheactiveinvolvement 
of senior district administrators in designing, implement ngandmonitor- 
ingthepartnership.Thereis much that senior district administrators can 
sharewith university faculty related tothechanging and ever challeng- 
ing aspects of school leadership. Strong collaboration in an egalitarian 
relationshipisessential toan effective partnership. Finally, universities 
need to build in a system of accountability with thedistricttoensurethat 
graduates of a partnersh i p todevel op educati onal I eaders aresuccessf u I . 
This accountability system assesses level of satisfaction in meeting the 
expectations of the partnershi p and the success of candidates assumi ng 
leadership positions in thedistrict. District and university partnerships 
can be complex and challenging; however, when carefully planned, 
districts can improve leadership that enhances student achievement. 
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Appendix A 

California Professional Standards for Educational Leaders 

Sta ndard 1: faci I i tati ng thedevel opment, arti cu I ati on , i mpl ementati on, and stew- 
ardshipof a vision of learni ngthatisshared and supported bytheschool community. 

School administrators engage their communities in the development of a 
shared vision of student learning. This vision articulates faculty members' 
understanding of theschool asastandards-based education system, and it guides 
their actions. The vision serves as a central focus as the school community works 
to develop and implement instructional plans and other activities that give 
meaningtothevision. Leaders align resources with thepriorities of thevi si on and 
communicate the vision within and outside the school. 

1.1 Develop a Shared Vision 

1.2 Plan and Implement Activities around theVision 

1.3 Allocate Resources to Support theVision 

Standard 2: promoting the success of all students by advocating, nurturing, and 
sustaininga school cultureand instructional program conduci vetostudentlearning 
and staff professional growth. 

School administrators commit themselves to the concept of schools as rich 
learni ng en vi ronments for both students and staff. Acknowl edgi ng that the core 
work of theschool is the accomplishment of student learning, site leaders focus 
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thei r work around creati ng a cu I ture that val ues such work and an i nstructi onal 
program that supports powerful student learning. Continuous teacher learning 
is a central feature of the school's professional culture. 

2.1 Develop School Cultureand Ensure Equity 

2.2 Guide the I nstructional Program 

2.3 Guide Professional Growth of Staff 

2.4 Create and Utilize Accountability Systems 

Standard 3: promotingthesuccessofall students by ensuring management of the 
organization, operation, and resources for a safe efficient, and effective I earning 
environment. 

School administrators create and manage school organizations that are 
structured to support the core work of teaching and learning. They assure that 
their schools are physically and emotionally safe for all students and adults and 
they protect the legal rights offall membersoftheschool community. They apply 
principles of organizational leadershipand management to align and integrate 
the multiple subsystems that comprise the school so that the infrastructure is 
designed to support student learning to high standards for all students. 

3.1 Promote a Safe School Environment 

3.2 Establish an I nfrastructure to Support Learning 

3.3 M anage the School as a System 

3.4 Assure Legal Integrity 

Standard 4: promoti ng thesuccessof al I students by col I aborati ng wi th fami I i esand 
community members, responding to diverse community interest and needs, and 
mobi I i zi n g commu n i ty r esou rces. 

School administrators are leaders who are visible within the community 
contexts of their sites. They value and are responsive to the families whose 
chi Idren attend their schools. They regard thecommunityasaresourceand work 
to engage the support of individuals, businesses, civic organizations, and other 
institutions through collaboration and partnering. As they work within their 
schoolstopromotesuccessforall students, they providea critical linkingfunction 
between theschool and thesurrounding context that fosters two-way communi- 
cation and influence. 

4.1 1 ncorporateThe Perspective Of Families And Community Members 

4.2 Establish Linkages between the Site and the Larger Context 

4.3 Engage Support from Agencies outside the School 

Standard 5: promotethesuccessof al I students by model i nga personal codeof ethi cs 
a nd d a/el opi ng professi on a 1 1 ead ersh i p ca pa ci ty. 

School administrators serve as models of professionalism in their sites, 
communities, and districts. Their work is informed by a set of ethical and moral 
principles that they espouse and enact. They inspire and encourage others by 
demonstrati ngtheircommitmenttolifelong professi onal I earning. They develop, 
sustain, and apply cutting-edge professi onal knowledge in making decisions and 
working with the adults and children at their sites. 

5.1 Maintain High Standards of Professionalism 

5. 2 U se P ert i nent, State-of-the-A rt I nfor mat i on toG u i deSou nd Cou rses of Acti on 
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5.3 Model Reflective Practice and Continuous Growth 

5.4 Sustain Professional Commitment and Effort 

Standard 6: promotethesuccessofall students by understanding, respondingto.and 
influencingthelarger politi cal, social, economic, legal, and cultural contect. 

School administrators are committed to the democratic principles that 
undergird American public school systems. They actively engage with and shape 
educational policy to reflect commitment to equity for the diverse communities 
of I earners in their sites, districts, and thestate. They engagei non going dialogue 
with a range of stakeholders and policy makers to identify and respond to issues, 
trends, and potential changes in the operating environments of schools. 

6.1 Engage with the Policy Environment to Support School Success 

6.2 Communicate with Stakeholders 

6.3 I ncorporate I nput from the Public 

Appendix B 

Five M i nd sea pes for Bold Socially Responsible Leadership 

Mindscapel:Teachingand Learningfor Equity& High Achia/ement 

Desired I mpact: Race, class, language, culture, income, gender and sexual 
identity are no longer good predictorsofacademicsuccess(or failure). All students 
are producing high quality work and achieving at high levels. 

Essential Questions: What differencearewemakingandfor which students? 
F rom whose perspecti ve? What sk i 1 1 s and su pport do I need totake r i sks and I ead 
for equity? 

Key Knowledge and Skill Areas include understanding of and strategies for 
ensuring: equitable learning outcomes; student/teacher relationships; powerful 
and equitable teaching; subject matter expertise; best practices and exemplary 
instruction; inquiry and adjustment of curriculum, pedagogy and assessment; 
cultural competence. 

Mindscape2:SystemsThinking& StrategicApproachesto De/el oping a Learning 
Community 

Desired Impact: All members of the school community (students, parents, 
teachers, administrators, district staff, school board, and community members) 
arepul I ingtogether in a constant direction toward achievinga shared vision. The 
norms, beliefs, structures and skills for inquiry, innovation and continuous 
improvement are part of the day-to-day culture of the school . 

Essential Questions: What are powerful ways to include and energize 
everyone to share responsibility for equity and better results for all students? 

Key Knowledge and Skill Areas include understanding of strategies for 
ensuring: diversity and inclusion; democratic processes and collaboration; sys- 
tems thinking; and a cultureof inquiry and continuous improvement. 

Mindscape3: BuildingOrganizational CapacityThrough ResourceCoherence 
Desi red I mpact: There is a constancy of effort and progress and a sense of 
efficacy and accomplishment in themidst of theflurry of daily activity. Valuesand 
resources align to support inter-relatedness among decision-making, school 
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programs, the school community, improvement efforts, and outcomes for stu- 
dents. 

Essential Questions: How are we doing at focusing resources and energy 
wherethey will makethemost differ encetothequality of teaching and learning? 

Key Knowledgeand Skill Areas ind ude understanding of and strategies for 
ensuring: organizingand managing effectively; building infrastructure including 
systems, processes and practices; planning backwards; integrating and using 
technology. 

Mindscape4: Ethical, Caring& ReflectivePractice 

Desired Impact: Honest, open discussion of significant— and sometimes 
difficult— issuesand questions is valued in a supportive, caring I earning commu- 
nity. Personal reflection results in focused, ethical behavior and practice. Every- 
one belongs, feels know and cared about as an individual, and feels s/he has the 
power and ski 1 1 stochangewhat needstobe changed and to makea differ encehere. 

Essential Questions: Whobelongsand has influence— and whodoesn't? How 
does it feel to work, learn, partici pate, and I ive here? F rom whose perspective? 

Key Knowledgeand Skill Areas indudeunderstanding of and strategies for 
ensuring: caring and belongingness; aligning values, behavior and action; and 
critical friendship and reflection. 

Mindscape5: Engaging and I nfl uencingF or ceswithintheLarger Community 

Desired I impact: The school actively engages and influences the context to 
generate the knowledge, resources and support needed for continuous improve- 
ment of teaching and I earning. Two-way learning relationshipsand partnerships 
su pport th ecreat i n g of n ew kn owl edge a nd hel p th e sch ool commu n i ty proact i vel y 
meet new challenges. 

Essential Questions: How are we engaging outside resources, forces and 
relationships to hel pus I earn and change what needs tochangetogettheresults 
we want? 

Key Knowledgeand Skill Areas indudeunderstanding of and strategies for 
ensuring: balancing organizational integrity and adaptation; inside/outside: 
mutual influence; inside/outside: building learning relationships. 
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Mindscapes and Essential Questions 
Driving Bold Socially Responsible Leadership 


From leadership experience, research, and best practices, our department believes that there are several 
“Mindscapes” — pictures we hold in our heads about how the world works — and corresponding driving questions 
that guide the thinking, reflection, learning and action of effective leaders. The Mindscapes represent one way of 
describing high quality leadership — Bold Socially Responsible Leadership. Significantly, the Mindscapes 
encompass and align with the new California Professional Standards for Educational Leaders. We will use the 
five Mindscapes for BSRL and their ESSENTIAL QUESTIONS (EQs) as a framework, touchstone and filter as 
we share problems of practice, explore new knowledge, and provide Critical Friendship to one another. 
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